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introduction 

Although  learning  disabled  adults  are  not  new  to 
the  work  force,  very  little  has  been  written  about 
the  employment  of  this  group.  This  brochure  will 
acquaint  employers  with  the  nature  of  various 
learning  disabilities  and  provide  advice  about 
how  learning  disabled  workers  can  be  accom¬ 
modated. 

People  with  learning  disabilities  are  covered  by 
federal  and  Illinois  civil  rights  law  and  are 
therefore  entitled  to  request  reasonable  accom¬ 
modation  in  connection  with  their  employment. 
Like  other  applicants,  adults  with  learning  disabili¬ 
ties  want  to  work  and  prove  to  be  productive 
and  dependable  employees. 

Facts  About  Learning  Disabilities 

Because  a  learning  disability  is  usually  detected 
during  the  school-age  years,  it  is  thought  to  be 
merely  a  problem  of  childhood.  A  learning 
disability  does  not  disappear  upon  graduation, 
however.  As  he  or  she  ages,  a  child  with  a 
learning  disability  becomes  a  learning  disabled 
adult. 

A  learning  disability  causes  a  marked  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  intellect  and  performance  in 
terms  of  acquisition  or  expression  of  information. 
Learning  disabled  adults  have  average  or 
above-average  intelligence.  Their  abilities  in 
various  areas  are  disparate.  An  articulate  person 
with  an  excellent  vocabulary  but  who  is  learning 
disabled  may  have  difficulty  spelling  simple 
words  on  an  application  form.  Another  learning 
disabled  adult  who  learns  very  well  orally  may  be 
unable  to  read  the  personnel  manual.  These 
striking  contrasts  in  abilities  and  learning  styles 
have  been  evident  in  many  famous  people. 
Albert  Einstein,  for  example,  was  a  brilliant 
scientist  but  had  great  difficulty  with  writing. 
Many  learning  disabled  adults  have  college 
educations,  and  some  have  advanced  degrees. 
Most  colleges  and  universities  provide  accom¬ 
modations  for  learning  disabled  students.  Many 
have  special  programs  for  these  students. 

Although  learning  disabilities  have  not  been 
traced  to  a  single  cause,  it  is  thought  that 
structural  or  chemical  changes  in  the  brain 
underlie  learning  disabilities.  About  5  percent  of 
the  population  has  a  learning  disability;  five  times 
as  many  men  as  women  are  learning  disabled. 

The  primary  effect  of  a  learning  disability  is  a 
limitation  in  the  way  information  is  received  or 
expressed;  in  some  cases,  however,  learning 
disabled  adults  have  problems  in  social  interac¬ 
tion,  organization  and  management  of  time. 


Learning  disabilities  are  often  confused  with 
other  invisible  handicapping  conditions,  such  as 
mild  mental  retardation  or  emotional  illness.  A 
learning  disability  is  not  synonymous  with  the 
following  problems: 

1)  Mental  Retardation:  Learning  disabled  adults 
are  not  mentally  retarded.  They  have  aver¬ 
age  to  above-average  intellectual  ability.  In 
fact,  it  is  believed  that  Thomas  Edison  had  a 
learning  disability. 

2)  Emotional  Illness:  Learning  disabled  adults  do 
not  suffer  from  emotional  illness  such  as 
schizophrenia.  In  some  cases  the  stress  from 
living  with  a  learning  disability  may  manifest 
itself  in  emotional  problems  that  can  be 
treated. 

3)  English  as  a  second  language:  People  who 
have  difficulty  with  English  because  their 
native  language  is  something  other  than 
English  are  not  learning  disabled. 

Types  of  Learning  Disabilities 

There  are  many  types  of  learning  disabilities, 
which  fall  in  five  broad  categories:  visual, 
auditory,  motor,  tactile,  and  academic.  The 
characteristics  and  limitations  posed  by  one  form 
of  learning  disability  can  differ  greatly  from 
another.  Some  people  have  more  than  one  form 
of  learning  disability.  Of  course,  there  are 
individual  differences  in  the  degree  of  the 
problem  posed  by  a  given  learning  disability. 

Visual 

People  with  visual  perceptual  problems  have 
difficulty  receiving,  integrating,  and  retaining 
information  through  the  sense  of  sight.  Despite 
normal  vision,  they  may  have  trouble  discriminat¬ 
ing  between  two  similar  objects,  such  as  different 
sized  screws. 

They  frequently  confuse  letters  that  look  alike, 
such  as  b  and  d,  g  and  q.  When  reading,  they 
may  omit  ends  of  words  or  ignore  punctuation 
marks  or  spaces  between  words.  These  problems 
may  affect  a  person's  ability  to  read  directions, 
locate  parts  in  a  warehouse,  or  properly  file 
documents. 

Auditory 

People  with  auditory  perceptual  problems  do  not 
have  hearing  impairments.  Rather,  they  have 
problems  with  accurate  perception,  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  retention  of  information  acquired 
auditorially.  They  may  have  difficulty  differentiat¬ 
ing  between  similar  sounds  and  retrieving  words. 


names,  and  dates.  People  with  these  problems 
may  have  great  difficulty  taking  accurate 
telephone  messages.  They  may  be  disrupted 
easily  by  background  noise  and  have  difficulty 
hearing  directions,  if,  for  example,  they  work 
near  a  window  overlooking  a  busy  street.  Some 
people  with  auditory  perceptual  problems  can¬ 
not  interpret  inflection.  Thus,  they  may  react 
inappropriately  to  jokes  or  kidding  by  fellow 
employees. 

Motor 

Gross  and  fine  motor  coordination  problems  can 
pose  difficulties  in  movement.  People  with  poor 
coordination  of  large  muscles  (gross  motor 
coordination  problems)  may  appear  clumsy.  Fine 
motor  problems  (poor  coordination  of  small 
muscles)  can  prevent  someone  from  correctly 
assembling  objects  with  small  parts.  People  who 
have  this  problem  might  submit  messy  and 
possibly  illegible  reports  due  to  problems  with 
writing. 

Tactile 

Although  not  as  common  as  visual  and  auditory 
perceptual  problems,  some  learning  disabilities 
affect  information  received  through  the  sense  of 
touch.  People  with  this  disability  may  misinterpret 
a  friendly  touch  and  become  angry.  They  may 
not  be  able  to  feel  the  difference  between 
similar  objects,  such  as  linen  and  cotton  cloth. 
They  may  have  difficulty  judging  the  amount  of 
grinding  and  polishing  needed  to  properly  finish  a 
tool. 

Academic 

Learning  disabilities  are  also  classified  according 
to  marked  difficulties  with  academic  subjects. 
Dyslexia,  a  severe  reading  disorder,  is  the  one 
most  commonly  known.  Bruce  Jenner,  who  is 
dyslexic,  has  written  of  his  tremendous  embar¬ 
rassment  over  his  extreme  difficulty  in  reading. 
Other  academic  learning  disabilities  include 
dyscalculia,  a  severe  problem  with  mathematics, 
and  dysgraphia,  a  marked  problem  with  hand¬ 
writing. 

Learning  Disabled  Workers 

Because  learning  disabilities  are  invisible,  the 
presence  of  learning  disabled  workers  in  the 
labor  force  is  not  obvious.  There  are  about 
300,000  learning  disabled  adults  in  the  Illinois 
labor  force. 

They  are  able  to  perform  a  wide  variety  of  jobs, 
depending  on  their  individual  educational  levels, 
capabilities,  and  previous  work  experience. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  for  example,  had  a  learning 
disability,  but  was  not  impeded  in  his  career 


because  of  it.  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  accommo¬ 
dation  to  his  dyslexia  during  many  public 
speaking  engagements  by  speaking  extempora¬ 
neously  rather  than  from  prepared  notes,  which 
he  would  have  been  unable  to  read  quickly. 

Many  learning  disabled  people  compensate  for 
their  disabilities  by  developing  strengths  in  other 
areas.  A  sports  reporter  with  dyslexia  says  that  he 
is  more  careful  in  proofreading  his  copy  than 
other  reporters,  because  he  reads  slowly  and 
deliberately.  Of  course,  proper  job  placement  is 
essential  with  all  workers.  People  with  learning 
disabilities  should  not  be  placed  in  jobs  where 
their  disabilities  would  interfere  with  perform¬ 
ance.  For  example,  a  person  with  an  auditory 
learning  disability  should  not  be  an  air  traffic 
controller. 

In  some  cases  a  learning  disabled  adult  would  be 
able  to  perform  a  given  job  if  the  employer 
made  an  accommodation  of  some  sort.  An 
example  is  a  law  firm  that  provides  a  dictation 
machine  for  an  attorney  with  dysgraphia  who 
needs  to  dictate  his  correspondence  rather  than 
write  it. 


Accommodation 

State  and  federal  laws  require  employers  to 
provide  accommodation  to  qualified  disabled 
applicants  and  employees.  Accommodation  is  a 
modification  to  the  work  site,  work  process,  or 
work  schedule  that  would  enable  a  disabled 
person  to  perform  a  particular  job.  To  be  eligible 
for  an  accommodation,  a  learning  disabled 
adult  must  be  otherwise  qualified  for  the  job  in 
question  and  must  disclose  his  or  her  condition  to 
the  employer.  Not  all  learning  disabled  workers 
need  accommodation.  If  the  learning  disability  is 
mild,  applicants  or  employees  can  make  their 
own  adjustments  in  the  way  work  is  performed. 
Applicants  with  severe  learning  disabilities  and 
those  with  multiple  learning  disabilities  may  need 
accommodation  of  some  sort. 

If  an  accommodation  is  needed,  the  learning 
disabled  adult  should  request  it.  Accommoda¬ 
tion  is  a  cooperative  venture — both  the  learning 
disabled  adult  and  the  employer  should  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  accommodation  process.  In  most 
cases  learning  disabled  employees  come  up  with 
accommodation  ideas  themselves.  Most  accom¬ 
modations  are  inexpensive  and  easy  to  carry 
out,  once  the  effort  is  made  to  consider  new 
methods  of  accomplishing  work.  Accommoda¬ 
tions  can  take  many  forms.  Some  of  the  various 
types  of  accommodations  for  learning  disabled 
workers  are  discussed  in  the  next  sections. 


Modification  of  Application  Procedure 

Some  applicants  with  learning  disabilities  may 
have  difficulty  taking  employment  tests.  People 
with  dyslexia  would  experience  problems  with 
written  employment  tests  or  applications;  those 
with  auditory  perceptual  problems  would  have 
difficulty  with  oral  tests. 

Learning  disabled  applicants  may  be  the  most 
qualified  people  for  the  jobs  in  question,  but 
many  cannot  become  eligible  for  employment 
because  of  the  barriers  posed  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  application  or  test. 

Accommodations  can  be  made  to  the  testing 
procedure  or  employment  application  that 
would  enable  a  learning  disabled  applicant  to 
become  eligible  for  employment.  Questions  on 
an  application  could  be  taped,  and  the  learning 
disabled  applicant  could  dictate  answers.  A 
reader  could  be  provided  to  read  the  employ¬ 
ment  test  to  a  dyslexic  applicant,  much  the 
same  as  a  reader  would  be  provided  for  the  blind 
applicant.  An  oral  test  could  be  re-formed  as  a 
written  test  to  accommodate  applicants  with 
auditory  perceptual  problems.  Performance  tests 
may  be  preferable  to  written  or  oral  tests. 
Accommodation  in  testing  may  be  needed  for 
promotional  examinations  as  well  as  for  entry- 
level  tests.  Employers  should  consider  these  forms 
of  accommodation  before  a  person  with  a 
learning  disability  applies;  however,  an  applicant 
who  needs  accommodation  in  testing  should 
request  it. 

Modification  in  Form  of  Supervision 
or  Training 

Supervision  and  training  are  most  effective  when 
they  take  the  form  that  can  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  by  the  employee  in  question.  Written 
instructions  regarding  assignments  may  be  inap¬ 
propriate  for  dyslexic  employees.  Training  pro¬ 
grams  with  a  great  deal  of  written  material  may 
be  difficult  for  these  employees.  An  accommo¬ 
dation  could  be  made  by  the  learning  disabled 
employee's  supervisor,  who  could  provide  oral 
rather  than  written  instructions.  The  supervisor 
should  also  ascertain  special  training  needs  of  his 
or  her  staff  and  speak  to  the  training  coordinator 
about  satisfying  those  needs. 

Instruction  that  an  employee  would  need  to  refer 
to  could  oe  taped  by  the  supervisor.  Oral 
instructions,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not  work  well 
for  employees  with  auditory  perception  prob¬ 
lems.  These  employees  may  not  gain  much  from 
a  formal  training  program,  unless  there  is  written 
material  to  refer  to.  The  supervisor  should  meet 
with  a  new  learning  disabled  employee  and 


discuss  the  appropriate  form  of  communication 
between  supervisor  and  subordinate,  In  some 
cases  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  material  on  a 
written  or  typed  page  will  accommodate  learn¬ 
ing  disabled  employees  and  allow  them  to 
concentrate  on  the  most  important  information. 

Modification  in  Work  Process 

Equipment  or  assistance  can  aid  learning  disa¬ 
bled  employees  in  performing  their  jobs  success¬ 
fully.  These  modifications  are  usually  worked  out 
on  the  job,  after  the  person  has  been  hired.  An 
example  is  a  co-worker  proofreading  the  reports 
of  an  employee  with  dysgraphia.  Some  learning 
disabled  employees  may  need  an  extension  of 
time  to  be  able  to  complete  a  project  properly. 
The  learning  disabled  employee  who  needs  a 
time  extension  may  be  willing  to  work  a  longer 
day  to  complete  his  or  her  work.  Employees  with 
auditory  perceptual  problems  may  need  to  work 
in  quiet  surroundings.  If  they  have  private  offices, 
these  employees  may  prefer  to  keep  their  doors 
closed  while  working.  During  a  meeting,  an 
employee  with  this  type  of  disability  may  want  to 
tape  record  the  discussion  to  refer  to  in  the 
future. 

On  occasion,  job  restructuring  may  be  necessary 
to  accommodate  a  learning  disabled  employee. 
Job  restructuring  means  reassignment  to  another 
employee  a  duty  that  the  learning  disabled 
employee  cannot  perform.  To  compensate  for 
the  lost  duty,  the  learning  disabled  employee 
would  perform  more  of  another  duty.  For 
example,  in  a  large  office,  a  secretary  with 
auditory  perceptual  problems  might  be  excused 
from  answering  the  telephone  and  given  addi¬ 
tional  typing  and  filing. 
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Employing  and  accommodating  learning  disa¬ 
bled  adults  can  be  accomplished  without 
difficulty,  and  for  employers  with  questions  about 
learning  disabilities  there  are  several  sources  of 
information.  The  following  institutions  and  agen¬ 
cies  can  provide  free  information  about  employ¬ 
ment  of  learning  disabled  adults. 

1.  Barat  College,  Learning  Opportunities 
Program,  700  East  Westleigh  Road,  Lake 
Forest,  Illinois  60045;  312/234-3000  —  for 
information  about  learning  disabled  col¬ 
lege  graduates  and  accommodations  for 
employees  with  learning  disabilities; 

2.  Illinois  Department  of  Human  Rights,  623 

Stratton  Building,  Springfield,  Illinois  62706; 
217/785-5119 — for  information  about  ac¬ 
commodation  techniques  for  learning  dis¬ 
abled  employees; 

3.  Job  Accommodation  Network,  1-800-526- 
7234  for  information  about  how  other 
employers  have  accommodated  employ¬ 
ees  with  learning  disabilities. 
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